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DIOCESAN ORGANIZATION IN THE SPANISH 

COLONIES 

The study of the establishment of episcopal and parochial 
jurisdiction in those of the European colonies now forming part 
of the United States, falls naturally into three divisions, according 
to the nationality of the settlers, Spanish, French or English. 1 
Of course, the labors of the pioneer who brings to the native the 
first tidings of Christ are carried out essentially on the same lines 
everywhere; but when this work has been done and the soil 
thereby prepared for erecting the normal fabric of Church gov- 
ernment, we naturally expect to see reproduced such national 
peculiarities as may be observed in the land from which they have 
been imported. The Church in the colony of a Catholic country 
inherits the tradition and carries on the history of the Church at 
home. It is only in cases where a hierarchy is instituted de novo, 
having little if any continuity with a previously existing foreign 
hierarchy (e. g., Baltimore), that one can look for any considerable 
departure from foreign traditions or for any notable originality of 
method. The English Catholic colonists could not introduce into 
their new home an ecclesiastical organization which they did not 
possess, even had they been free to do so; and the result was that 
when such an organization became a possibility, they were obliged 
to have recourse to Rome and begin at the beginning. The juris- 
diction, such as it was, of the Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
District, yielded readily to the new arrangement when America 
became free, and would seem to have left little trace behind it. 
But the Spanish and the French settlers were in a different situa- 

1 Bibliographical Note. — The files of the Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
loria of Madrid are valuable for their numerous documents on matters connected 
with the ecclesiastical history of America. For instance the number for March, 
1892, contains a collection covering the earlier portion of the period treated in this 
article. The number immediately following (June, 1892) has a letter from Pope 
Julius II to Padilla, the first Bishop of Baintia. There is a short narrative in Book I, 
Chap, vi, of Mendieta's Historia Ecclesiastica Indiana, of which a splendid edition 
came out in Mexico in 1870. Pastor gives some of the facts in connection with the 
various Popes, but the lack of a complete index materially increases the labor of 
finding them. Gams, Series Episcoporum is of course important, but must be used 
with caution. Shea, Catholic Church in Colonial Days and O'Gorman, History of 
the Catholic Church in the United States, barely touch on the subject. 
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tion. They came from lands where the Church had been regularly 
organized for centuries and was at the time in full canonical 
vigor. Moreover the carrying of that Church with them was 
always considered a part of their work; and a bare recital of the 
dates of erection of bishoprics, convents, etc., in their colonies 
would show how seriously they set about it. For example, 
Mexico became a diocese in 1530 — a rather early date in American 
history, and Mexico was by no means the first. So that, when 
our Bishop Carroll was consecrated (1790), other parts of this 
continent had had bishops, parochial clergy, cathedrals and the 
rest of the material apparatus of Church life, for centuries. 

There were two points in which this remarkable development 
touched us: in the southeast (Florida) and in the southwest 
(New Mexico and California). Of course, in these frontier lands 
of Spain's colonial empire, the Church did not advance so rapidly 
as in such countries as Mexico and Peru. They were still in the 
missionary state long after the other portions of Spanish America 
had arrived at what may be called canonical maturity. Yet 
they were not so far from that maturity as might at first be 
assumed; and it will be interesting to trace the steps by which 
they gradually advanced along the path. As a preliminary we 
shall recall certain features of Spanish history which must be 
borne in mind for an understanding of much that took place in 
her American dominions. 

The very name of Spain is sufficient to call up before the imagi- 
nation the romantic story of the war against Islam. And in 
truth, Spanish history from the eighth century to the sixteenth 
may be said to be externally little more than one grand Crusade. 
Beginning at the Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay that wondrous 
struggle was kept up until, in the very year that Columbus 
discovered America, the last vestiges of infidel domination were 
swept into Africa. And few achievements can compare in thril- 
ling incident and poetic setting with those that throng the pages 
of Irving and Prescott. But their emotional appeal must not 
divert attention from their deeper significance as the mould in 
which was cast the character of those men who laid the founda- 
tions of our Church in America. Nearly eight centuries of cease- 
less fighting to win back their land and restore there the Catholic 
Faith in all its outward splendor had produced a people for whom 
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Religion and Patriotism were almost the same thing. And with 
this practical identification of the noblest and most unselfish of 
human ideals, it is not to be wondered at that the Spaniard 
developed qualities of bravery, loyalty and fierce devotedness 
which honorably distinguished him on many a European battle- 
field, when there were no enemies left to fight at home. Coin- 
ciding exactly with the achievement of this result came the 
opening up of a new field for the display of his characteristic 
virtues, since he had hardly rested after the fall of Granada when 
he was called over the Western Sea to continue the work of con- 
quest and conversion. For we must remember that the latter 
purpose was never suffered to be wholly forgotten, however it 
might be obscured in the minds of individual Conquistadores. 
The introduction of Spanish rule was looked upon as preliminary 
to the introduction of the Catholic Religion. Not to perceive 
this is to misunderstand the greater part of the history of Spanish 
colonization. 

Of course, in itself this was a fine thing, but there is another 
side to the picture. Protection always tends toward domination; 
and if, by an alliance with civil authority, the Church stands to 
gain, she also stands to lose. There is a price for everything, and 
in this case the price was quite high enough. Bit by bit, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, through usurpation, through custom, 
and finally through explicit papal recognition, the Spanish 
sovereigns had obtained an enormous power over the Church in 
their dominions, a power that came dangerously near to making 
the Church in Spain independent of Rome. The peculiar 
character of the internal development of Spain during the Middle 
Ages contributed to this result. The process whereby the nations 
of Europe emerged from the confusion of the feudal system 
was fundamentally the same everywhere, viz., the extension 
of a central authority over a mass of disconnected and semi- 
independent states. But beneath this essential similarity there 
were certain points in which the process differed in different 
places, and in the case of Spain this difference had an important 
effect on the character of the government of the country after 
the process was completed. From being the least centralized 
portion of Europe, it became the most thoroughly centralized 
and despotic, the work of combating the centrifugal forces that 
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were keeping the various Spanish kingdoms apart being so thor- 
oughly done as to be over-done. The numerous petty states that 
had to be reduced beneath one sway were not vassals of a single 
king, as they were (in theory at least) in France and England, 
but separate kingdoms; and the wars they waged with one another 
were not petty feudal quarrels but real international conflicts. As 
there was no single Spanish language so there was no single Spanish 
king. Besides their geographical situation, the only thing that 
tended to bring them together was the need of defending their 
common faith against a common enemy. As a result, the work 
of unification went on much more slowly in Spain than in most 
other countries. We can speak of "France" and "England" 
long before we can get away from speaking of "Aragon" and 
"Navarre." For that matter, we must still speak of "Portugal," 
since that part of the peninsula has, except for one brief period, 
succeeded in remaining out of the union. But when all these 
regions finally coalesced into a nation, the King enjoyed a power 
far greater than that possessed by any of his predecessors in the 
little medieval states of the peninsula. The fine old democratic 
spirit of those days was gone and the royal authority was abso- 
lute. But the point to be noted here is this : Religion and Nation- 
ality were so closely connected that the overweening power of the 
King in secular affairs was sure to be reflected in ecclesiastical 
affairs. It so happened that about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, at the very time that the Church was 
being set up in America, the Spanish sovereigns were in a position 
to secure from the Popes official confirmation of their power over 
the Church, until by one concession after another they obtained 
complete control in that sphere as well as in purely political 
affairs. During the Middle Ages, the Spanish monarch 
interfered in Church affairs just as other monarchs did, 
but the privileges they succeeded in obtaining from Rome put 
them in a distinct class. And this circumstance had much 
to do with shaping the destinies of Catholicism in this part of the 
world. To be sure, they went at times beyond the power granted 
them, but that power was so great that such usurpation was 
rarely found necessary by even the most ambitious. It will 
suffice for our present purpose to recall briefly certain specimen 
grants, asking the reader to notice the gradual increase in the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Crown: 
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(a) In 1482, Pope Sixtus IV agreed to nominate to Castilian 
bishoprics only natives acceptable to the Sovereign. 2 

(b) In 1484, Pope Innocent VII granted to Ferdinand the pat- 
ronage of all the churches and convents in Granada and all the 
territories that had been or would be conquered by the Moors. 3 

(c) In 1493, Pope Alexander VI entrusted to the Sovereign 
of Castile the selection of the missioners for the colonies across 
the Sea. 4 

(d) In 1494, Pope Alexander VI conferred on Ferdinand and 
Isabella the title "Catholic" and granted to them two-ninths of 
the tithes tithes throughout the dominions of Castile. 5 

(e) In 1501, Pope Alexander VI granted them all the tithes 
in the Colonies. 6 

(/) In 1508, Pope Julius II granted to Ferdinand and to 
Joanna the right of appointing to all benefices in the Colonies, 
without any exception. The Holy See reserved the right of 
approving these appointments but such approval seems to have 
followed as a matter of course. 7 

From these specimens, though given in brief, it will be possible 
to realize the conditions in which the Spanish-American hierarchy 
was brought into being. On the one hand there was the truly 
marvelous zeal that led men to give up everything in life for the 
spread of God's Kingdom on earth, with all the external dignity 
and splendor they could command; on the other hand there was 
secular supervision of the Church, which made the work much 
easier in the beginning but was almost certain to hinder it later on. 
Fortunately, this second phase does not concern us here; suffice it 
to say that, in the course of time, things came to such a pass that 
without the royal assent no ecclesiastical official, not even a 
sacristan, could be appointed, transferred or dismissed; none 
might enter or leave the Colonies; diocesan or parochial boun- 
daries might not be set down or altered; and no church, school or 
convent be erected. For all practical purposes the King was, as 
the Spanish historian calls him, the Vicar of the Pope. 8 And so 
far was this carried that, despite papal protest, communications 



2 Pastor, History of the Popes, Vol. iv, p. 397. 

3 Ibid., Vol. v, pp. 338-339. 
» Ibid., Vol. vi, p. 163. 

6 Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, Vol. ii, p. 26 (ed. 1892). 

' Lowert, Spanish Settlements in the United States, Vol. i, p. 383. 

7 Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries of California, Vol. ii, p. 671. 

8 SolOrzano t Pelato, Politica Indiana, t. ii, book iv. 
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from Rome were not suffered to be transmitted to America until 
they had first been passed on by the Government. 9 

This was, however, a later development: at the outset the 
system undoubtedly worked well, and explains the rapidity and 
comparative facility with which sees and parishes were estab- 
lished. Moreover it must in justice be said that the civil power 
n many instances used its authority over the Church fairly. In 
the matter of tithes, for example, the earlier prelates had little 
to complain of, except that they were supported by the State 
rather than directly by the people. As we shall see presently, 
when the Pope at the very beginning attempted to alter this 
arrangement, he fell foul of the secular ruler and was forced to 
yield. 

Historians trace to Seville the beginning of episcopal juris- 
diction in the Spanish colonies of America, and while in practice 
the honor may have amounted to little, technically it belongs to 
the ancient See of the last of the Western Fathers. The canonical 
ground on which the claim was based on the fact that Palos, the little 
port from which Columbus set out on his first voyage, was in that 
diocese; and in the Spain of the end of the fifteenth century such 
a claim was likely to be asserted and jealously advanced. Local 
pride was stronger in those days than it is now, the concept 
of national patriotism not yet being fully attained. We must 
remember that the marriage of the Spanish monarchs did not 
imply the union of their kingdoms, and consequently an enterprise 
such as that of Columbus might absorb the attention of one part 
of the Peninsula without being much noticed in the others. In 
point of fact that is about what happened. The first voyage of 
the great discoverer was an affair, not of Spain, but of Castile. 
Its patron was Isabella, the greater part of the money was fur- 
nished by the Santa Hermandad of Castile (there is no evidence 
that Aragon furnished anything), the expedition sailed from the 
Castilian dominions and returned thither, and the famous Bull in 
which Pope Alexander VI laid down the Line of Demarcation 
regards Castile as the ruler of the newly found lands. Indeed, 
so little did the non-Castilians concern themselves with the matter, 
that the splendid reception accorded Columbus at Barcelona on 



9 There are some interesting reflections on this subject in The Messenger (New 
York), Vol. xlv, No. 5. See also The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. x, pp. iSOss. 
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his first return is not even alluded to in the annals of that city 
nor in the Archives of Aragon. Furthermore, intercourse with 
the Colonies was at first restricted to Castilian subjects. This 
spirit of exclusiveness tended naturally to accentuate the impor- 
tance in every regard of Seville. As regards trade, the Casa de 
Contratacion, through which commercial relations had to be trans- 
acted, was established there with Juan de Fonseca, Archdeacon 
of Seville, at its head. As for religion, the first Indians brought 
back by Columbus were sent there to be trained up as future 
missioners to their brethren, and part of the first gold mined in 
America was made into a chalice for the Cathedral. 10 But no 
especial significance can be attached to things in themselves so 
slight. Obviously not much could be done to substantiate any 
claim to canonical jurisdiction in a land where the Church could 
hardly be said to exist. At any rate the Fathers who went with 
Columbus on his second voyage received their faculties from the 
Pope, Father Buil being appointed Vicar Apostolic. 11 Practical 
acknowledgment of the rights of Seville was not made until 
1511, when it became by papal appointment the metropolitan of 
the diocese then established. 

That establishment was not long in coming. Within a dozen 
years of the discovery the question began to take on importance, 
by reason of the great number of settlers as much as the accession 
of natives to the fold. The step from a missionary to a full 
canonical status seemed to have been taken when in 1504, Pope 
Julius II signed the Bull Illius fulciti (November 15) which was 
intended to give this country its first bishops. To be sure, it 
was not the very first time that episcopal affairs in America had 
come before the papal court. Centuries before there had been a 
regularly constituted diocese in Greenland, and at the time when 
Pope Julius was providing bishops for Spain's new lands, there 
was living in Germany a bishop who took his title from Gardar 
in that distant territory. But to the medieval mind Greenland 
meant (as far as it meant anything) a part of Europe. Besides, the 
diocese established there in the eleventh century is now extinct, 
and consequently its history has for us only an academic interest, 
whereas Pope Julius' sees of 1504, though they never existed 



10 The rest was sent to Rome, where it was used on the ceiling of St. Mary Major's. 

11 Pastor, o. c, Vol. vi, p. 163. 
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except on paper, come somewhat nearer home to us, as their 
creation was the first foreshadowing of that hierarchical organi- 
zation under which we now live. He chose the Island of Espafi- 
ola (Hayti) as the site, since it was the centre of the civil juris- 
diction, making it a province of three dioceses, Hyaguata and its 
suffragans Magua and Bayuna (or Bainua). But at once 
difficulties cropped up. To begin with, the sites chosen were not 
the most convenient, a fact that shows how difficult it was then 
for persons in even the highest station to secure clear and reliable 
information about the topography of this part of the world. 
But this trouble was nothing to that caused by the secular power. 
At the very outset we see how the close union between civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction could work for evil as well as for good. 
For King Ferdinand strongly objected to the arrangement by 
which the bishops were to enjoy a part of the tithes on gold, 
silver and precious stones. He contended that this would violate 
the right he possessed by papal concession, and as he refused to 
give way the provisions of the Bull could not be carried out. The 
prelates appointed were not permitted to come over, and the 
whole affair came to nothing. 

For seven years this situation lasted. Still, despite this fact 
the statement has frequently been made that the celebrated Las 
Casas, who spent his noble life in the service of the Indians, was 
ordained here sometime before 1510, his being the first ordination 
in America. But who ordained him? For we know of no bishop 
in Spanish America before 1514. Possibly his first Mass was 
celebrated here, but an authentic record of his ordination is not 
forthcoming. It was not until 1511, that the Spanish territories 
began really to emerge from the missionary state and take their 
place in the hierarchical scheme of the Church. In the meantime 
the royal objections were suffered to prevail, the Pope deeming it 
wiser not to press the matter to a solution for fear of interrupting 
the missionary work among the natives and thus doing more 
harm than good. 

Nothing could be done without yielding to Ferdinand's 
demand that the bishops should not share in the revenues men- 
tioned. This policy was dictated by considerations more prac- 
tical than a tenacious adherence to traditional abstract rights. 
Without implying that the Crown misappropriated such revenues, 
we may see how loath it would be to suffer the introduction of 
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such a practice, which might grow into a serious difficulty. For 
all during this century the Spanish sovereigns looked to the 
mines across the water for the means of carrying on their Euro- 
pean wars, a need which became especially great when the Ruler 
of Spain was also Emperor and thus drawn into hostilities with 
France and the Turks. Even the interests of Christianity were 
not suffered to prevail in such a case, and the danger no less than 
the hopelessness of successful opposition in so important a matter 
led the Pope to agree that the new bishops should receive no 
share in the precious revenues. This solved the problem and left 
the way open for the creation of a hierarchy, which was done by 
a Brief of August 8, 1511, the three dioceses erected seven years 
before being forever abolished and an entirely new arrangement 
instituted. San Domingo and Conception de la Vega in Espaft- 
ola, and San Juan in Puerto Rico, were made episcopal sees, with 
Seville as their Metropolitan. The bishops named in the Bull of 
1504 were appointed to these dioceses, and the first to arrive was 
Alonso Manso, Canon of Salamanca, who had been transferred 
from the suppressed Magua to San Juan. He landed in 1513, 
the first bishop in the New World since the prelates of Gardar 
had ceased to visit their diocese. At any rate he so considered 
himself, as is plain from his language to the Home Government. 
With him, therefore, the American Hierarchy may be said to 
begin. 

Keeping strictly to the line of events that gradually succeeded 
in establishing episcopal jurisdiction on our own proper soil, we 
come next to the erection of the see of Baracoa (in Cuba) which 
brings us a step nearer to the ecclesiastical history of the United 
States, for it was to this see, or rather to its successor Santiago, 
that our first parish belonged. 

Though Cuba was sighted by Columbus on his first voyage 
it was many years before the Spaniards took up the settlement 
of the island. Until 1508, there was uncertainty as to whether 
it was an island or part of the mainland. And four years more 
were suffered to elapse before a colony was established. Then 
Diego Velasquez laid the foundations of Asuncion de Baracoa, 
and made it the seat of government of the new colony. Within 
half a dozen years a number of towns had sprung up, and no 
sooner was the civil administration organized than negotiations 
were begun for regularizing the ecclesiastical government. A 
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better instance than this could hardly be adduced of the thorough 
earnestness of the Spanish settlers in the spread of Catholicity. 
Up to 1512, the island had hardly been visited by them; six years 
later Pope Leo X was drafting a Bull to establish a bishopric there. 

As originally created, the diocese of Baracoa included not only 
Cuba but also those parts of the mainland north of the Gulf of 
Mexico whither the Spaniards had penetrated. This would include 
Florida, but for a time such a connection was merely nominal, 
as the expedition of Ponce de Leon in 1513 had borne no real 
fruit. But (to anticipate a little) the wonderful eagerness to 
follow up colonization by church establishment was in evidence 
again in 1527, when Florida is said to have been made independent 
of Cuba and a bishop (Juan Suarez) appointed. This time, 
however, zeal would seem to have outrun discretion, for the 
disastrous outcome of Narvaez' attempt to make a settlement 
rendered the diocesan scheme abortive, and the territory was 
restored to the jurisdiction of Cuba — not, however, to Baracoa, 
but to Santiago, to which town both secular and ecclesiastical 
administration had been transferred in 1522. For the next 
twenty years the Church enjoyed a wonderful progress in Span- 
ish America. One see after another was established, until it 
became clear that the new organization had outgrown its depen- 
dence on Seville. Consequently, in 1545, three metropolitans 
were established: Mexico, Lima and San Domingo, the last 
including in its province the diocese of Santiago. But for another 
score of years this had no practical effect on Florida, and that 
situation might have gone on longer were it not for the appear- 
ance of a rival in that region. It is interesting to note the parallel 
between the establishment of Spanish rule in the Southeast and 
in the Southwest. In both cases it came about through the 
desire of protecting the regions already occupied from the en- 
croachments of an adverse European power. In Upper Cali- 
fornia the Spaniards were spurred to activity by the advance of 
the Russians down the Pacific Coast; in Florida the danger was 
from the Huguenots, who had introduced themselves into the 
Peninsula. Both were buffer settlements, and in both cases the 
antagonism was religious as well as racial. 

The story of the French attempt to settle Florida is well known. 
It failed, but only after a cruel massacre had wiped out the set- 
tlers. Its interest for us lies in this that it occasioned the establish- 
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ment of the first parish on soil that is now part of our country; 
for the danger to be apprehended from a renewal of the attempt 
moved the Spaniards to make their conquest permanent. A site 
was selected for a fort, a city was laid out, and the town became 
the Parish of Saint Augustine in the Diocese of Santiago. This 
was in 1565, nearly half a century before the English landed at 
Jamestown. 

Thus, three quarters of a century after Columbus first sailed 
from Spain, the regular canonical government of the Church 
secured a footing in what is now our country. 12 The beginning 
were small and the parish had to go through many a trial, but it 
managed to maintain a continuous existence for two centuries, 
until Florida became English. Restored to Spain at the end of 
our War of Independence it renewed its life for forty years until 
the district came into the American Union. But the story of 
those years (1565 to 1821) must be left for another paper. 

Rev. Edwin Rtan, D.D., 
Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

12 Genealogical Table to Illustrate the Growth op Diocesan Organiza- 
tion Treated in the Article (Archdioceses in Capitals). 
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